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atement of the 
arposes of the C. A. 


he College English Association 
hn organization of the teachers 
English in American Colleges 
consider their common prob- 
s. Until the Association was 
mded no adequate provision had 

made for this large and keen- 
nterested group to discuss the 
y aspects of their profession. 

Association may be justly 
racterized as a guild whose 
bers are drawn from the ac- 


B teachers of English at the col- 


b level. The interests of the 
tociation are distinct from those 
he Modern Language Associa- 
h, with which group the English 
ociation meets annually, but the 
brests of the two groups are in 
sense mutually exclusive. The 


Mmiern Language Association, in- 


194. 


d, began its existence as a 
up of teachers of English who 
to discuss problems of teach- 
and scholarship. In recent years 
has devoted itself exclusive- 
o the scholarly purposes of the 
fession. It is to fulfill the need 
the founders of the Modern 
guage Association felt in the 


Binning that the College English 


sociation is now established. Its 


Meation to the parent association is 


logous to that of the associa- 
s of the teachers of French, 
man, Spanish, and Slavonic. 
chief advantage of our or- 
ization is that its members 
very much on the firing 
p and are able to report the 
gress of the battle from a view 
first hand. In other words, the 
her fresh from the classroom 
the sharpest conception of the 
bctiveness of the subject he 
hes, and of the teacher and the 
ght. It is in the class-room that 
as are tried out and proved. The 
her, moreover, has a knowledge 
first-hand of the changing val- 
in the minds of the young. The 
png movement now evident in 
erican colleges to regard Eng- 
fh and American literature as 
ks of fine art, and not as as- 
ts of social activity, or docu- 
mts of cultural history (though 
y may be that as well), ought 
Teceive the encouragement of 
} College English Association, 
i ought to be watched with the 
nest interest by all teachers of 
subject. Moreover, the new 
edures in the teaching of writ- 
in the colleges ought to be in- 
ted and their results assayed. 
@ College English Association 


mht to provide a most hospitable 


kcome for new ideas of all sorts 
hey are related to the teaching 
English. Here are only a few 
gestions towards the usefulness 
the Association; anyone who 
thought of the problems of 
hing will be able to supply 


hy more. 
William C. DeVane 
Yale University. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of CEA will be held in conjunction with the 


Modern Language Association in Boston during the Christmas holidays. 
President De Vane announces the appointment of Professor Carl Weber 
of Colby College as Chairman of the Program Committee, and Professor 
Robert M. Gay of Simmons College as Chairman of the Committee 


on Local Arrangements. Suggestions from members as to meetings 
and as to papers and discussions should be sent direct to these chairmen. 


New England Group 


Reward Creation 


The second meeting of the New As Well as Research 


England Section of the C.E.A. was 
held at Simmons College, Boston, 
April 19-20. The session proved 
very. successful, the attendance 
ranging at different meetings be- 
tween 90 and 125. Professor H. H. 
Scudder, University of New Hamp- 
shire, presided as acting president. 


On Friday at 4:30, after a short 
business meeting, Professor George 
Sherburn, Harvard University, 
spoke on Pope and His Methods 
of Poetry. An informal dinner fol- 
lowed at which over ninety mem- 
bers sat down at small tables, ad- 
journing at 7:30 to hear Professor 
I. A. Richards speak on Semantics 
and Basic English. The explanation 
of the origin of Basic and the dem- 
onstration of its use as a device 
in criticism introduced a long dis- 
cussion, led by Professor Winthrop 
Tilly, University of Connecticut, 
who illustrated the use of Basic in 
freshman classes in composition. 

The next morning, at a business 
meeting, the purposes of C.E. 
were discussed and the possible 
future of the News Letter. It was 
also decided to hold two meetings 
a year of the New England Section, 
the next being in December at the 
time of the national convention in 
Boston, and the second at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in the 
late spring. The acting officers 
were continued in office for an- 
other year: H. H. Scudder, Presi- 
dent; Katherine Balderston, Vice- 
President; and Donald Brodine, 
Tufts College, Secretary-Treasur- 
er; and the Advisory Committee: 
Ralph P. Boas, Wheaton College; 
Evelyn Boynton, Colby Junior Col- 
lege; James L. Brennan, College of 
the Holy Cross; Milton Ellis, Uni- 
versity of Maine; R. M. Gay, Sim- 
mons College; Kenneth Murdock, 
Harvard University; F. A. Pottle, 
Yale University; Nathan Starr, 
Williams College; Randall Stewart, 
Brown University. 

Then followed two lively round- 
table discussions, of the English 
Literature Survey, led by John 
Hurd, Dartmouth College, George 
M. Sneath, Boston University, and 
Katherine Balderston, Wellesley 
College, and of Freshman English, 
led by Ellsworth Barnard, Williams 
College, and Harold H. Blanchard, 
Tufts College. Forty attended the 
former and sixty, the latter. How- 
ard R. Patch, Smith College, then 


presented a paper on find, 


The thrill of Archimedes, when 
upon the discovery of specific grav- 
ity he shouted Eureka, was far 
more intense than that of Keats 
when upon discovering Homer he 
stood silent upon a peak in Darien. 
The triumphs of research are al- 
ways more vociferous than those of 
creation. Professor Robert T. 
Oliver of Bucknell University in an 
excellent paper read at the Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference on last 
March 29 commented on historians, 
who as a rule fail to note the 
effect of oratory on the history of 
the world. Might not the teachers 
of English be criticised for ignor- 
ing their students? Creation does 
not awaken the emotions that 
come to discoverers and to the 
world from research in experimen- 
tal science, but for the young crea- 
tion has a joy even though from 
college faculties and even from 
teachers of English it receives 
little of the recognition accorded 


A.|to research. 


In Renaissance education and for 
several centuries composition was 
the subject highly honored in all 
schools. Prose and poetry received 
the prizes of the secondary schools. 
Even for doctorates, which argued 
ability to teach, the emphasis was 
on the candidate’s ability to explain 
and defend orally chosen theses. 
The candidate’s discourse was not 
always on a point of research. 
When language itself became a 
university subject and when exper- 
imental sciences and history attain- 
ed prominence in the early nine- 
teenth century, the doctorate ex- 
amination, which gave evidence of 
ability to teach and was to that 
extent an examination in the art 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Youth. The convention concluded 
with an informal luncheon. 

It is perhaps of interest to note 
that, although those attending the 
meetings were strongly urged to 
join the national C.E.A., it was de- 
cided to continue the present plan 
of having no local dues, but to 
charge a registration fee of fifty 
cents. The general informality of 
the meetings and the meals was 
much commended, as was the idea 
of having no formal speeches at 
luncheon or dinner. 

Wylie Sypher, 

Chairman of the 

; Local Committee. 
Pennsylvania Library 


Serials Vivision 


Are We Monarchs of 
All We Survey ? 


Miss Mirrielees’ communication 
about Survey Courses in the April 
issue of the News Letter raises 
more questions, pertinent and im- 
pertinent, than the wisest Depart- 
ment Heads can answer, even those 
Heads who have been personally 
conducting annual Beowulf-to-Mer- 
edith tours in their own crack ex- 
press trains. The Survey Course in 
English literature for freshmen or 
sophomores has been with us so 
long now in one form or other that 
mm most institutions it is nearly as 
sacrosanct as Freshman English 
and more _ regularly patterned, 
thanks to the unalterable charac- 
ter of chronology and the almost 
uniform inclusions or omissions of 
the textbook makers. 

Ways and means may vary from 
college to college and from instruc- 
tor to instructor, but we are all 
traveling the same familiar road, 
most of us on local trains that 
stop, if ever so briefly, at every 
flag station along the line. We 
may linger for only a few minutes 
at Ascham and Beddoes, but, when 
these stations are counted by the 
seore and often present inviting 
waiting-rooms (to the conductors 
if not to the passengers), there 
is never enough time left to do 
more than swing the mighty doors 
of Chaucer and Pope and Browning 
—and be off again. 

To change our figure to Keatsian 
metaphor, there is reason aplenty 
for the surprise and wonder in the 
wild and sleepy eyes of our stu- 
dents as they gaze at each other 
and at us, not when we point out 
the peaks of Darien but when we 
say with William Vaughn Moody: 
“There! We’ve killed off another 
poet today.” 


To give categorical answers to 
Miss Mirrielees’ questions is doubt- 
less presumptuous. Each of us has 
different answers and has perhaps 
given widely differing ones at vari- 
ous stages of our own careers as 
conductors. Right now I am dis- 
posed to treat very cavalierly all 
of the defense counsel’s argument 
I have ever heard or read in behalf 
of the Survey Course. Once I lis- 
tened attentively to all of them be- 
cause they helped me to rationalize 
my own prejudices for historical 
perspective, all-inclusiveness, and 
breadth and finer accuracy of 
knowledge. Now I am emerging 
very literally from a winter of dis- 
content, not because I have been 
doing a worse job than I did two, 
four, or ten years ago, not because 
my fellow-travelers are less alert 
and responsive than they were in 
the good old days. My return from 
a year’s leave of absence may have 
something to do with my present 
slough of despond; or a Spring 
which is coming up Vermont ways 
with more than wonted slowness; 
or the hurried perusal of Adler’s 

( Continued on Page 3) 
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The rules laid down in any rhe- 
toric text-book are good. They 
advise simplicity, clearness and di- 
rectness. They try to warn against 
the intemperate use of adjectives, 
which is the commonest fault of 
the young writer —GEORGE ADE. 


Editorial 

Among the many a hrases 
which Theodore oosevelt be- 
queathed to posterity one of the 
most effective and generally useful 
is “lunatic fringe.” T. R. applied 
it to social and political move- 
ments: but surely every new “ism” 
in the realm of the creative arts 
has had its own lunatic fringe; and 
the average citizen finds it even 
harder to tell where lunacy leaves 
off and sanity begins. On which 
side of the line in painting stands 
Derain; in sculpture, Brancusi; in 
poetry, Gertrude Stein; in music, 
Szostokowicz? Perhaps the impos- 
sibility of answering this question 
about any extremist experiment 
within the decade or the quarter 
century of its publication is one of 
the facts which justify the attack 
upon college classrooms devoted 
solely to current literature. 

Artists, whether they may be 
painters or poets, must utilize a 
set of symbols for the expression 
of emotional experience. They are 
forever finding that any set which 
has been long in use has become 
inadequate, and they seek for some 
new hieroglyphic. Once upon a 
time the painter who wished to 
convey his feeling of perfect peace 
and security painted cows reposing 
in the grateful shade of a tree 
with a pool of water close by. But 
after a time such symbols fail to 
perform their purpose. One observ- 
er sees the picture and thinks of 
the price of beef, and another, of 
condensed milk in contented cans. 
And the artist knows this and re- 
sents it; so he paints a calm, blue 
parallelepipedon resting securely 
upon three magenta triangles, and 
he says in spirit to his audience, 
“These express the artist’s emo- 
tional experience of security and 
peace; and if you do not recognize 
that, it is your own fault; and why 
should I care anyhow?” 

One can sympathize with the 
poet who becomes weary of old 
verse-patterns and old poetic fig- 
ures, and can hardly blame him for 
a struggle to find new means of 
communication, even though the 


Each copy of this May issue is 
accompanied by a letter inviting 
the recipient to join the College 
English Association. This will be 
received alike by members and non- 
members. Members will please un- 
derstand that it is a matter of 
convenience to fold these letters 
in with all papers, and they can put 
them to use by passing them along 
to any colleague who might be 
ersuaded to join our organization. 
he signers of the letter were 
chosen more or less haphazardly 
from our present membership, care 
being taken only to see that all 
sections were represented, and 
every type of institution at the 
college level, and every grade of 
instruction. A proof of the letter 
was first submitted to each signer 
for alteration or approval. 


This little sheet must continue 
to discover by a process of trial 
and error how it may best serve 
the interests of our members; 
hence the appearance of editorial 
devices and their later disappear- 
ance if they are not fed and water- 
ed by supporting correspondence. 
In the March issue a column of 
“personals” appeared, devoted 
largely to announcements of in- 
structors available for teaching 
positions. The column attracted 
two inquiries, and one has appar- 
ently led to the employment of an 
advertiser. But no further per- 
sonals have been sent in, and the 
column will reappear only when 
there is something legitimate to 
print. We refuse to follow in the 
gay of our great contempor- 
ary, the London Times, which 
stooped to fill its own “agony col- 
umn” by spurious paragraphs writ- 
ten by its own staff. 


One of our members has suggest- 
ed that the News Letter might 
render a _ service by publishing 
notes, however brief, from mem- 
bers who have discovered, in cur- 
rent book or magazine, chapters 
or pages or paragraphs of particu- 
lar value in classroom discussion 
or especially applicable to our 
teaching problems. As a first step 
in this direction your editor wishes 
to call the attention of any teacher 
of advanced composition to the fin- 
al chapter in A. E. Milne’s recent 
Autobiography. Perhaps it would 
be of still greater value to 
the teacher in a play-writing 
course or to the literature teacher 
who is discussing modern drama. 
The chapter is rich in quotable pas- 
sages and presents with clarity 
and delightful whimsicality some 
of the ape yw of the author and 
especially of the playwright. There 
is sharp comment upon modern 
formlessness in verse and prose. 


For the teacher who finds him- 
self discussing sensationalism in 
the newspapers we commend you 
to those passages in Oswald Garri- 
son Villard’s “Fighting Years” 
which deal with William Randolph 
Hearst. The book is indexed. 


Formal issues of The News Let- 
ter will appear in October, Novem- 
ber and December of this year. 
Matters of importance arising dur- 
ing the summer will be communi- 
cated to members by multigraphed 


The editor’s mail contains an in- 
vitation to the College English 
Association to be represented by a 
delegate at the “centennial observ- 
ance” of the wee of Bridge- 
water Normal School, parent in- 
stitution of the present teachers 
college at Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts. The celebration is to be held 
in connection with the commence- 
ment program on June 7. Such a 
delegate will be appointed by our 
President. The mail contains also 
a presentation copy of “The For- 
tunes of Victor Hugo in England,” 
a 333-page volume, being No. 134 
in the Columbia University studies 
in English and Comparative Liter- 
ature. 


My dear Editor: 

If some one else has not already 
done so, may I draw the attention 
of News Letter readers to “Dover 
Beach Revisited,” by Theodore 
Morrison, in the February Harper’s 
—an article which should be re- 
quired reading and also required 
rereading for all college teachers 
of English poetry? May I too sug- 
gest that mention by one reader to 
the rest of articles es 
useful or delightful for English 
teachers might well fill a small 
space in the News Letter? The 
finding of these articles should not 
be left to an already overworked 
editor. They would be, I should 
think, rather an exchange from 
reader to readers, with The News 
Letter as the convenient vehicle 
of exchange. 

Yours sincerely, 


Edith Ronald Mirrielees 


Literary Experimentors 


Dear Editor: 


Last night I was dining with 
Margaret Widdemer and 
Hanson Towne. As you know, we 
are all three veteran writers, we 
have lectured and taught at various 
colleges, and most readers and the 
kinder critics admit that we are 
poets. We have all been at times 
dragooned into serving as judges 
in college poetry contests, and we 
have all found that the great faults 
in much of the work submitted are 
lack of clarity, and a sometimes 
deliberate obscurity and artificial- 
ity. As a result of our discussion, 
I can safely say that we agreed 
that students must be taught that 
all good writing is based on clear, 
logical thinking and the use of 
words in their true, dictionary 
meanings. Obscurity in any writ- 
ing, factual or imaginative, is a 
prime defect. Charlie Towne said 
that what every writer needed was 
“Faith, Hope and Clarity.” 

It is perfectly natural for young 
writers, and older ones, too, in the 
enthusiasm of creative work to be 
swept away by floods of words 
that one might describe as verbal 
freshets originating in vague, half 
formed ideas; but it is the task of 
the true writer to think over his 
impulsive utterances and to make 
them intelligible with no sacrifice 
of inspiration, vigor, or beauty, 
but the enhancement of all three. 

Now, I have seen the rise and 
fall of a lot of so-called “schools” 
of poetry and prose. No matter 
how .¥ were their produc- 
tions, there were always alleged 


perimental.” The truth is that » 
are all experimenting all the tim 
not always successfully, and they 
certainly is no sense in dignifyj 
an “experiment” that was a failu, 
from its inception. I remember thy 
a painter, talking of some of th 
aberrations in art that excite pag. 
ing interest, told me that many ¢ 
them were the self-rejected “gy, 
periments” of the old masters, 


publicity given certain literary 
mystificators for inexcusably bg 
work. Because such work is taka 
seriously and extolled by highbroy 
critics who certainly ought to knoy 
better, some young writers proce, 
to imitate it, and its imitation j 
so easy! They think that it hy 
deep significance because they hex 
it spoken of with awe and reve. 
ence by supposedly intelligent pe. 
sons who are nose-led 
“authorities.” But even those wh 
talk about the stuff don’t read it 
It isn’t being read, it won’t be an 
it shouldn’t be. 


greatly at fault in countenanciy 
and even exalting purveyors of ba 
work, especially if they come fron fis 
across the sea. 


Eager students are misled by th 


by th 


Some college authorities 


One writer, » 
American expatriate, who frp 
many years has lived abroad writ 
ing sheer nonsense, returned to this 
benighted land to be greeted wit 
invitations to lecture at our cb 
leges. I frankly told a professe 
at one of our great universitiy 
that this was shameful. His repy 
was, “Well, this writer is a gre 
personality.” I said, “Personality 
my eye! Here is someone wy 
writes nonsense and you know ii 
What is the effect on your s 
dents? Either they will say, ‘Thi 
must be great stuff, we must gi 
and do likewise.’ Or they will sq 
cynically, ‘Huh! you can get avy 
with anything with the right pu 
licity’.” I can see nothing salutay 
in such episodes. 


Sincerely yours, 
Arthur Guiterm 


Noblesse 


The burning question - mark 
plainly see 

But not the question. No writ 
on the wall 

Spells out the riddle of } 
Mystery: 

Patient I peer and peer; no 
at all 

Libretto to the signature is set, 

And when I would the Myst 
indite 

From my own heart by prayer, 
prayer is met 

With its own echoes from 
vault of Night. 


But sometimes from the starlif 
seems to sound 

A Voice imperial that firmly a 

“And wilt thou of my follo 
be found 

“Honorary? Doing my sacred tt 

“With this for thy rewara-* 
mindfulness?” 

To whom imperially I a 
Yes! 


DE! 


A. E. Johnson, , 


struggle drives him, and us, insane. 


letter. 


critics to praise them as being “ex- 
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—— We Monarchs of 

t wi All We Survey? 

then (Continued from Page 1) 

fying IB How to Read a Book. Whatever the 
I have been thinking dark 


e, 
thoughts and dreaming subversive 
f thi dreams. The result is that we are 


‘ng to scrap our Survey Course 
va of an intensive study of 
“er. en or a dozen Representative Men 
through whose works we can see 
the far-off events of more spacious 
days and perhaps some of the little 
fellows climbing up their legs. ; 
takai But to return to Miss Mirrielees 
abroy fe questions. Like most of my col- 
knoy leagues I used to think the Survey 
Course served useful purposes — 
ion sfmseveral of them — not always very 
t hay feclearly defined but useful, you 
Then was I blind, but now 
reve. Ml see that it does not because: 

t perf 1. The Survey Course is so much 
with the historical woods 
e whmthat it never gives our students a 
vad it/chance to see the giant oaks one 
ani more clearly than the saplings. 
9, The Survey Course is so all- 
anminclusive that our students and 
ancing moften we ourselves get lost amid 
of hajfthe brilliant and prodigal profu- 
» fronfsion of names, big and small, and 
ave little time even for the best 


the 


fn snd most frequently anthologized 
i wrt@moments of the best and happiest 
to thi feminds. 


3, The kingdom of Culture is 
— ever won on the bloody field of 
fessemmacts and figures of speech but on 
arsitiaghe bloodier field of sustained 
3 repympttuggle to get at the very heart’s 
graeore of the Masters. 
onalitas Even those of us who have never 
e wiewittingly permitted our course to 
now iMmegenerate into biographical gossip 
ir spmeats and have never believed that 
7, Thi knowing about is as good as 
ust must realize that unwit- 
il] aumingly we have been forced to de- 
t awgmpart from our ideals by the inher- 
nt pigmnt viciousness of the Survey Sys- 
alutasgge™. How can even the best of the 
‘Mfurveyors do aught else when the 
lories of six and seven hundred 
ears must all be sung in one? 

In the democracy of the Ameri- 
bn classroom every student may 
e a king—or a queen, but not 
en the most brilliant and promis- 
g English “Major” has any li- 


nark Miense to declare: “I am monarch of 
l we surveyed.” Nor for that 
pritimmmtter can we, into whose keeping 
Ave been intrusted the keys to the 

of Ingdom, 


Jeremiah K. Durick, 
; Saint Michael’s College. 
now 


Your queries concerning 


the 


3 set, M¥eshman survey course prompt me 
Mys Say in reply that the Beowulf 
Meredith plan, with only a few 

ges of text devoted to each au- 

yer, “Mor, is not useful to undergrad- 
fm accomplishes nothing but the 

om time learning of dates and names 
authors and titles, and does not 
_gemote an interest in literature. 
tarlijim has the tremendous advantage, 


Wever, of being safe in its his- 
ly asi ical emphasis. And it is easy to 
ach for it does not have much 


ollowt ~ to deal with the imponder- 
ed te There are several alternative 
rd—vae's One of these retains the 


onological organization of the 
vey course, illustrates the im- 
rant “periods,” and limits itself 
4 few authors, chosen to repre- 
Mt as characteristically as pos- 


Survey Courses, Pro and Con 


sible (in type and content) a given 
age. It is obvious that such a 
course is an introduction to litera- 
ture, not a history of it. Its chief 
purpose is to teach the student to 
read. To learn to read means to 
approach an understanding of one’s 
self and of human nature. It means 
to develop taste; to discover and 
expand intellectual and emotional 
capacities; to think; to hear and 
see more keenly than before; and 
above all to feel. No mean job. 
We teachers of English will never 
fully succeed. But at least we can 
try. And the historical survey is 
not the method to employ. 

The first administrative problem 
is to get a group of teachers to 
agree on the selections to be used. 
They should be few in number, but 
varied in type and point of view, 
and not too difficult in technique 
or too limited in appeal. They 
should illuminate the past and yet 
never lose contact with the present. 
They should as a group range over 
as much of human experience as 
possible. They should, in short, be 
literary masterpieces. 

But supposing that such a list 
is finally devised, there is still the 
problem of the teacher. He must 
be as enthusiastic and at the same 
time as discriminating about Mil- 
ton and puritanism as he is about 
H. G. Wells and sociology; he must 
understand Shakespeare both as an 
Elizabethan and as a Modern; he 
must be as excited about rhymes or 
an alien temperament as he is about 
his own particular brand of ethics; 
he must not fear romanticism; and 
he must be brave in the face of 
classicism. And in addition to all 
this he must be full of common 
sense. 

How much easier it is to teach 
the history of writing than to teach 
literature! Is it any wonder that 
the Beowulf to Meredith plan still 
prevails? 

John Hawley Roberts 
Williams College. 


Miss Mirrielees’ letter in your 
April issue raises some questions 
which were discussed at the meet- 
ing of the New England Section 
on April 20. It was quite evident 
to us that a movement exists to 
return to the old Survey of English 
Literature after many colleges had 
given it up or changed to a Types 
of Literature or Great Authors 
course. I was much interested in 
the reasons given for this reaction. 
Among these were, 

1. That a sketch of the whole of 
English Literature, however inade- 
quate, is almost a necessity for 
students before they begin work 
on their English major. 

2. That our students are, in gen- 
eral, completely ignorant of the 
course of English literature and 
have developed practically no sense 
of time or of periods. 

3. That the courses which have 
been substituted for the Survey 
have proved discontinuous or par- 
tial or in some way confusing to 
the student, or have left him with- 
out a sense of the general progress 
of thought in English literature 
pe the five centuries usually cov- 
ered. 


Of course during the discussion 
very drastic criticism of the Sur- 
vey was made, and its pretentious- 
ness and superficiality were empha- 
sized as well as the fact that it is 
often primarily historical rather 
than literary. Some of those who 
spoke, however, mentioned that its 
superficiality is easily exaggerated, 
that very few teachers attempt to 
deal with all the authors represent- 
ed in the books described by Miss 
Mirrielees (that is, they use the 
books selectively), and that short 
specimens given in such a book 
are often better adapted for inten- 
sive reading than the thirty to 
forty pages by each author usually 
given in a Great Authors type of 
book. I understand that Dartmouth 
College is considering a two-year 
Survey and that Harvard is reviv- 
ing the course. Some colleges make 
no attempt to cover the entire five 
centuries but arbitrarily conclude 
the course with Shakespeare or 
Dryden or Keats. 

Miss Mirrielees asks whether 
such a course is useful to fresh- 
men. I think it is not given very 
often nowadays to freshmen be- 
cause it appears to have become al- 
most a standard sophomore course. 
She asks what it is intended to ac- 
complish. I have already indicated 
what some of us hope it accom- 
plishes. She asks, “Does it promote 
an interest in literature among stu- 
dents?” I think the answer is that 
this depends upon the way it is 
taught. If I may give my personal 
opinion, the usual administration 
of such a course by means of lec- 
tures accompanied by discussion 
and quiz sections, the latter usually 
conducted by other instructors than 
the lecturers, is often open to the 
doubts which she so_ shrewdly 
raises. On the other hand, having 
given a Survey (though, I must 
admit, to upper college students) 
for years, giving all the lectures, 
holding all the recitations and 
reading all the papers and quizzes 
myself, I believe the thing can be 
done in such a way as to avoid 
most of the objections which she 
advances. Naturally, this method 
is impossible in classes of fifty to 
three hundred. My classes were 
seldom more than thirty to thirty- 
five. 

No one can dare to be oracular 
about the Survey. I think, however, 
that the new set towards its re- 
vival is perhaps due to the counsel 
of despair. Our students appear to 
know less and less about the past, 
to have more and more meager 
knowledge of basic facts, and to 
have a slighter and slighter sense 
of the characteristics of past per- 
iods. Miss Mirrielees asks whether 
there is not danger of the Survey’s 
leading students to believe that 
knowing about is as well as know- 
ing. Yes, there certainly is, but 
that is true in all literature courses. 
I believe the Survey can be con- 
ducted in such a way as to make it 
stimulating and even provocative. 
It certainly cannot do what a per- 
iod course or a course on one 
author can do, but in almost all 
of the colleges which reported at 
our meeting, it is looked: upon 
either as a foundation for more in- 
tensive courses or is offered as an 


elective for students who have 
found that a lack of a general 
knowledge of English literature 
has proved a handicap. 
Robert M. Gay, 
Simmons College. 
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Dear Editor: 

As.one who reads your News 
Letter, though not a member of 
your organization, I hope you'll let 
me say to Miss Mirrielees that 
many years ago, at Harvard, I took 
a survey course in English Litera- 
ture (perhaps it was only a half 
course), designed for Freshmen 
primarily, and as I look back over 
the years I can see it now as one 
of the most helpful courses I ever 
encountered. Perhaps the chief - 
reason for this was that the course 
was not conducted from a text 
book, by little inexperienced in- 
structors fresh from the Ph.D. de- 
hydration process. It was conducted 
by George Lyman Kittridge, Bar- 
rett Wendell, Dean Briggs and A. 
S. Hill. Harvard opened up on the 
Freshmen with its big guns (as 
every college should do), and I can 
still recall after more than 40 
years how these men communicated 
to us their enthusiasm for the 
works they were talking. about, so 
that a considerable number of us, - 
at least, trotted over to the Library 
to read more for ourselves. Pre- 
sumably we were asked for names 
and dates on the examination paper 
—I don’t recall. What I do recall 
is Barrett Wendell twirling the 
gold pencil quite off his watch 
chain while he recited “Full Fath- 
om Five,” and A. S. Hill telling us 
that nobody is under any compul- 
sion to like Meredith but if you do 
like him go ahead and defend him 
as you would your best girl. And 
I recall how scores of us bought 
The Golden Treasury on Dean 
Briggs’ advice, and without effort 
absorbed England’s loveliest lyrics 
into our memories. I don’t think it 
is the pathos of distance which 
makes me recall this course with 
enthusiasm. I recall enough others 
with no enthusiasm at all. I think 
it is because, as Freshmen, we 
were subjected not to text books 
but to teachers, and teachers who 
had a love for the literature they 
were teaching and knew how to 
communicate it. The more I see of 
so-called “scholarship” in graduate 
English departments, the more I 
wonder how any normal Freshman 
survives a course given by a prod- 
uct of the system. 


Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Yale University. 


The Oxford Anthology of 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Edited by William Rose Bene’t 
and Norman Holmes Pearson 
Already in use in hundreds of col- 
leges, this new text is rapidly being 
acknowledged as the most repre- 
sentative and complete anthology 
of American prose and poetry from 
the Colonial period to the present 

time. 
Vol. | (to Walt Whitman), $2.50 
Vol. Il, $3.00 


Complete in one volume, $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New York 
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Dominance 


To a veteran of undergraduate 
teaching the growing protest 
against graduate faculty domin- 
ance and the research complex is 
a hopeful sign. Certainly under 
five percent of our college majors 
plan to earn the doctor’s degree. 
Yet too frequently the graduate 
faculty so dominates the policies 
of undergraduate courses in the 
English major that its curriculum 
stands like an inverted pyramid. 

An illuminating instance of this 
strangle hold is the long neglect 
of American literature as an un- 
dergraduate subject. Those of us 
who graduated before 1930 know 
how few courses in our own litera- 
ture were available. And despite a 
rapidly growing interest today 
among undergraduates that should 
be satisfied by adequately trained 
men, the graybeards continue to 
place infinitely more value on a 
mastery of Gothic, Old English, 
and Middle English than of Ameri- 
can literature. 

“What, you like to teach fresh- 
men!” exclaimed the professor 
upon the rash confession of the 
graduate student. “Then,” he con- 
tinued pityingly,“you are not genu- 
inely interested in research.” 

Surely one of the marvels of our 
day is the adaptability of instruc- 
tors, who, trained as specialists in 
sterile research, go into our col- 
leges and by the sheer force of a 
consuming interest in the under- 
graduate train themselves to be- 
come adequate, and frequently in- 
spiring teachers. 

The presidential addresses to 
M.L.A. in 1936 and 1937 stressed 
dangers confronting the principles 
for which the association stands. 
Both authors, however, failed to 
recognize that the traditionalism 
incasing the initiate invested with 
the doctor’s hood is one of our most 
insidious enemies. If the seats of 
authority continue to be filled with 
recruits who worship erudition and 
research as ends, there will be 
revolution; for as state support be- 
comes more necessary, the public 
will become more vociferous and 
more impatient. And revolution too 
a destroys the good with the 

ad. 


About twenty years ago a text 
on higher education proposed that 
the need for adequate training of 
college teachers be met by develop- 
ing a course for a doctor’s degree 
in teaching to parallel the tradi- 
tional degree in research. Since 
the authors of this proposal were 
members of the Yale chapter of 
the rival order of Education, the 
leaders within the Castle damned 
it with neglect. That some change 
is needed we who stress under- 


graduate teaching realize; and for 
the good of our profession we must 
work out a plan that will meet the 
need and satisfy those in power, 
that will steer clear of the Charyb- 
dis of research and the Scylla of 


methods. Not until the graduate 
school and the administration ac- 
knowledge our standing may we 


hope to win full academic and 
economic freedom. 

Eric V. Sandin, 

State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Makes Men 


It is not at all surprising that we 
hear that literature is on the de- 
fensive. Teachers of literature 
have been content to stand on their 
dignities and lament while our more 
aggressive neighbors have been 
urging their more tangible appeals. 
It is difficult for students to pic- 
ture a diploma in literature against 
a framework of dollar bills. It is 
much easier to profess that they 
are studying for this profession or 
that vocation, even if the end is so 
fixed that there is scarcely time 
to look about along the way. It 
is embarrassing, in the face of such 
patent practicality, for some stu- 
dents to confess that they are 
studying literature merely in the 
hope of becoming men. 


And yet we who teach literature 
know that there is nothing about it 
for which anyone need be apolo- 
getic. Rather, we know that liter- 
ature can and does do many things 
to mold character and make men. 
We know and have known for long 
that literature makes contacts with 


life and living, with thought and|if 


feeling, with fact and thinking. We 
know it opens new vistas, and ef- 
fects what Newman once called 
“enlargement of mind.” We know, 
too, that literature is moral. It 
teaches conduct by the examples of 
multitudinous characters. It makes 
praise or condemnation imperative. 
There are heroes to love and vil- 
lains to hate. No one who really 
reads can remain indifferent or un- 
moved. 


Just as confidently do we know 
that literature develops good taste 
and critical independence. We can 
well agree that though Arnold’s 
choice of “touchstones” might be 
open to debate his idea was thor- 
oughly sound. We can build a 
standard, a basis for comparison, 
a gauge, a measuring stick if you 
will, to which and by which fresh 
readings may be related to what 
is admittedly good. For serious 
students of literature there is no 
need to wait for the catch word 
in the crowd before they applaud 
or censure. Neither is there reason 
to believe that students of litera- 
ture will continue to be duped into 
the notion that all best sellers are 
necessarily good books. Ruskin has 
said, “Tell me what you like and 
I’ll tell you what you are.” Stu- 
dents of literature can show the 
world what they are by demanding 


good things to read. 


Never before has literature had 
the opportunity of doing more good 
than right now. There are those 
who believe that our age is self- 
sufficient and self-contained. The 
generation lives by questionaires 
and statistics. Historical perspec- 
tive seems distorted, outmoded, and 
useless. Literature, we frequently 
hear, ought, if it is to lay claim 
to any value at all, to reflect con- 
temporary unrest and record the 
vernacular idiom of the moment. 
But again we teachers of literature 
know how precious the past is. We 
know that the past is our best 
guide. We know that no good lit- 
erature has ever been written with- 
out deference to what has gone be- 
fore. This is the reason why we 


are not necessarily out of date, 
whereas many new ones are. 

All these facts we know to be 
true. Why are we silent about 
them? Do students and faculty at 
large know them equally well? We 
teachers of literature have oppor: 
tunities which few other teachers 
have. Literature offers to its stu- 
dents values which are difficult to 
duplicate in any other field,—val- 
ues which our present generation 
greatly needs. There is no need to 
talk of shifting ground to meet a 
challenge. To shift ground admits 
lack of confidence. But we do need 
to iterate and to reiterate what we 
ean do for our students. We can- 
not afford to suffer contempt either 
from colleagues or students merely 
because we ourselves balk at de- 
claring what to us may be plati- 
tudinous. Contrarily, at every op- 
portunity and by whatever legiti- 
mate means at our disposal we must 
concern ourselves with proclaiming 
the purposes and benefits of the 
study of literature. What we so 
well know we must share with 
others. Young people are still 
idealistic. They can be surely won 
if the assurance that literature 
makes men be made with frequency 
and with conviction. 


D. S. Mead, 


The Pennsylvania 
State College. 
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ContemporaryLiterature 
Once More 


To the running debate on “Shall 
We Teach Contemporary Litera- 
ture?” may I add my word in the 
affirmative? 


I agree that courses in recent 
literature should not take the place 
of (1) detailed and searching study 
of two or more of the greatest 
authors, (2) surveys (as thorough 
as may be) of the significant per- 
iods, or (3) courses in criticism or 
aesthetics (if and when excellent 
instruction is available). Further 
I believe that a course in recent 
literature should be offered in the 
senior year, following broad stud- 
ies in literature, history and philo- 
sophy. 

But the failure to attempt some 
critical of significant 
books published in our time is an 
admission of incompetence and des- 
pair. Certainly there must be a 
considerable scattering of teachers 
whose training, judgment, and 
taste are sufficient to throw some 
light on the darkness visible which 
is supposed to shroud the pande- 
moniums of our times. And as cer- 
tainly there are hosts of young 
persons who would find this gleam 
at least a preliminary guide to the 
selection, understanding and ap- 
proximate evaluation of the semin- 
al or characteristic books of the 
age. 

To find these books the teacher 
needs perspective. “Contemporary 
Literature,” therefore, must be in- 
terpreted in terms not of the last 
five years, but rather of the last 
fifty, and not of one country alone 
but at least of literature in the 
English language. This longer and 
broader view immediately disposes 
of the small fry in buckram. 


scheme of sequence or Trefereng 
Time order must be supplementy 
by some more selective plan, { 
grouping by tendencies (such , 
Brandes traced in “Main Curre 
of 19th Century Literature”) woul 
prove a useful pattern. 


Since the course must stg! 
somewhere, Matthew Arnold ay 
his basic critical assumptions (jj 
erary and social) might well sery 
as a point of departure. Pog! 
Darwinian “scientific determinigy 
would next lead into the current, 
literary “naturalism” from oy 
“Tess,” and Crane’s “Maggie,” ; 
“An American Tragedy.” From t, 
philistine preoccupation with mm 
ey and morals an escape will \are 
found in Pater’s aesthetics, redued 
to absurdity in the paradox aj 
pose of Oscar Wilde and his 
for art (or for sensation). Dire 
repudiation of the “Victorian Con 
promise” is expressed by Bert] 
and Maughan. A vitalistic philog 
tankerous volubility make it i, 
possible to ignore Shaw. Consen 
phy, Fabian socialism, and em 
tive reaction asserts itself in ¥ 
lock, Chesterton, and the New kj 
manists. But it is swamped by t 
War 1 and its sad literature ¢ 
the unknown soldier. Poetry log 
form in the shift to “free ve 
and loses intelligibility in the ¢ 
of the Waste Land. Dujardin 
ticipates Freud, and novelists de 
deeper into the subconscious ( 
neurotic) until we have “Stray 
Interlude,” “The Sound and 
Fury,” and “Finnegan’s Wak 
Bright young men flay ¥& 
Street. The Jazz Age efferves 
like gas in prohibition champag 
The bubbles burst. The marxi 
become literary (or vice vers 
T. S. Eliot becomes royalist, cath 
lic, and classicist. And with @ 
pression we all became sober. 
that’s a thumb-nail sketch of 
cycle. 


Miss Cather is right. Literatu 
can’t be “taught,” but the ba 
forces shaping content and § 
can be discussed, and books chi 
acteristic of these forces, express 
in corresponding techniques, 4 
be examined. Their relative ext 
lence in their own fields becom 
fairly obvious; and compats 
with the classics will demonsttl 
more permanent values. (Comp 
“Tess” and “Antigone;” “Ulyssé 
and “The Odyssey;” “Mourning 
comes Electra” and “the 0 
teia”). Further probing in the# 
sumptions back of modern tené 
cies leads to the threshold of pi 
osophy and religion. Indeed, “It 
tament of Beauty” takes us act 

Values? Let any student ¢# 
pare the wisdom of Theodore Dré 
er and of Miss Cather. Drei 
says: “In short, I catch no meal 
from all I have seen, and pass 
as I came, confused and dismayé 
But Miss Cather is neither 4 
fused nor abashed. 

Although she decries courses 
she will not object to my contil™ 
use of her “Death Comes fot 
Archbishop” for a moment of P 
and peace — before the world 4 
ploded again in World War IL 

William S. 
Scripps Collegt 
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Secondary Schools 


It is a commonplace that we can- 
ot teach people to read or to write 
tisfactorily unless we can at the 
me time teach them to think. 
omplaints that we are doing none 
f these things are not new. Aris- 
ntle in his day declared that the 
saching the Schools gave to their 
upils was ready but rough, be- 
suse they thought they trained 
eople by giving them the products 
# an art, not the art itself. It 
as, he said, as if a man should 
et up to teach an art of obviating 
ain in the foot and then — instead 


lox git teaching shoemaking — should 
his gust throw them a few pairs of 
Diremoes. He might have helped their 


or feet but he wouldn’t have 
pught them to be shoemakers. 

It is still true that we will not 
bach the growing generation to 
hink effectively with words by 
bst throwing ready-made thoughts 


in Mafat them in sentences however well- 
New Hemade or by — their gaping 
d by tymentences for them however assid- 
ature (mmously. Can we not instead find a 
try lowmay of making them see for them- 
e vervmelves how thoughts are made in 
the mtences and giving them the 
irdin agmght practice in making, picking 


pieces, and remaking the sen- 
mees—in seeing how they work 
nd thereby how, too often, they 
D not? 

The group who are working with 
e Committee on Communication 
Harvard think that Basic Eng- 
ph, used in certain ways, can help 
that it can become an important 
trument, and its use a contribu- 
g discipline, in teaching this 
t of thinking with words both 
reading and writing and equally 
listening and speaking. 

Basic English was designed in 
e first place to be an internation- 
language. It is a language of 
0 ordinary every-day English 
brds, using normal English syn- 
x, with which you can say any- 
ng— make as near an approxi- 
tion as you please to the mean- 
5 any sentence in complete 
nglish, 


As an international language it 
ovides that general medium of 
mmunication which, sooner or 
er, our planet as it becomes 
ser will have to have. Its use 
an instrument in the school work 
English (complete English) of 
bglish speaking pupils seems a 
ferent thing. But its powers 
re come from the very same 
nciples which give Basic Eng- 
hm its astonishing covering power. 
€ vocabulary of Basic consists 
ely of the words most needed 
explaining what the rest of the 
rds in Complete English can say. 
eed with any word not in the 


sic list you have first to make 
your mind what that word is 


lent 
ore Dre 
Drei 
» meal 
pass 
ismayé 
ther ¢ 


there (as it comes in’ the 
conti and then of finding out 
3 for | to say that — as nearly as you 
t of P Ty words in the Basic 
world + "JS exercise does two things. 


makes you consider the sentence 

are to translate into Basic 
Ye carefully than we usu- 
y.40. You have to take it in its 


ting and be very much clearer 


‘ar IL 
Ss. A 
College 


rule you discover that it could mean 
several different things which in 
Basic would have to be said differ- 
ently. Then you have to decide 
which of them you will make it 
say. If you can’t decide that, then 
you will at least be abnormally 
clear about the different possibili- 
ties and how they are related to 
one another. 

I suppose it is generally agreed 
that translation into and from 
another language, Latin or French 
or German, is an extraordinarily 
valuable training in interpretation. 
Without for a moment dissenting 
from that, I may perhaps mention 
some advantages which translation 
into Basic English possesses which 
may in part compensate for the ob- 
vious fact that it can only improve 
ability in the mother tongue. First, 
it is often easy to find in the other 
language some sentence which has, 
or is supposed to have, very much 
the same ambiguity (but it is bet- 
ter to call it resourcefulness) as 
the English. If so, translation will 
not necessarily make anything 
clearer. The translator may find 
the right version without learning 
anything about what the English 
means or may mean. Secondly, 
translation into Basic — unless the 
original happens to be very nearly 
in Basic already—allows very 
little mechanical substitution of 
word for word equivalents. You 
have constantly to recast the form 
of the sentence and seek for anal- 
ytic or metaphoric modes of ex- 
pression. As an exercise it supplies 
the syntax at the same time that 
it heightens the power of compar- 
ing meanings. 

The third point is that, the fewer 
the words you have in a translation 
medium, such as Basic, the more 
you must make them do if you are 
to get adequate versions with them, 
and at the same time the evident 
demonstrable risks of being vic- 
iously ambiguous will be greater. 
Thus Basic is a very testing exer- 
cise in lucidity of exposition. 

The fourth point is perhaps still 
more important. Basic, being so 
limited, can rarely pretend to get 
all the meaning of the original. 
You have to recognize that any 
one Basic version will get only a 
part of it and you must choose 
which part that is to be. More than 
that, translation into Basic makes 
you abnormally aware that the 
parts of the total meaning of a 
passage are not all of the same 
kind. Suppose we separate these 
parts (or components) into the 
Sense, the Feeling, the Tone (atti- 
tude to audience) and Intention, 
or effects aimed at, of the Utter- 
ance. 


Basic can handle the Sense — 
what the sentence says —as a rule 
very well. It is conspicuously less 
happy, though not helpless, with 
the other components or functions 
or modes of meaning. The result 
is that a Basic translator gains a 
peculiarly lively practical aware- 
ness of the differences and the in- 
terdependencies of these modes of 
meaning. And this, for the conduct 
of interpretation and expression 
alike, is clearly a most desirable 


thing. 
I. A, Richards, 
Harvard University. 


As Well As Research 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of teaching, underwent a profound 
change. The advancing of know- 
ledge took the place of the impart- 
ing of knowledge. Science sup- 
planted art. 

It is now possible to gain a doc- 
torate, supposed to be ability to 
teach, from any subject at all upon 
which rw or newly discovered in- 
formation can be amassed. The 
ability to express oneself and the 
evidence of teaching oe which 
may be found as well in creation, 
receive no academic honors today 
to equal the rewards formerly be- 
stowed upon authors. 

If the colleges and universities 
will not honor, as they once did, 
the writers of essays, of stories, 
of plays, of speeches, of all types 
of verse and prose, why should not 
the C. E. A. give public recogni- 
tion to the students who furnish 
evidence of the power and the art 
of composition? The establishing 
of due standards of excellence of- 
fers indeed a difficulty, but even 
should some be honored who are 
not quite original geniuses, the 
proportion of duds, if I may call 
them such, need not be higher than 
the scarcely audible report made 
by some of our Doctors of Philoso- 
phy. The honor of a degree might 
well be accorded to college grad- 
uates who give evidence that they 
can write and speak English as a 
result of their college career. What 
say you, C. E. A.? 

Francis P. Donnelly, 
Fordham University 
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Training of 
Secondary Teachers 


Dear Editor: 

The Maine State conference of 
college teachers of English, a year- 
ly meeting which antedates the 
College English Association section 
meeting by about eleven years, at 
its session at Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, on April 19, discussed and un- 
animously adopted the following 
resolution. 

The Maine State conference of 
college teachers of English plac- 
es itself on record as deploring 
any further extension of the re- 
quirements in education for the 
certification of secondary-school 
teachers. 

If any change is to be made, 
we urge a reduction of the pres- 
ent requirements. 

A delegation from the Univer- 
sity of Maine which was going on 
to attend the New England meet- 
ing at Simmons College was in- 
structed to present the resolution 
for consideration at that meeting; 
but in my absence it was overlook- 
ed at the business meeting Satur- 
day morning. I presented the sub- 
ject briefly at the English Survey 
round table without requesting any 
action. At the Freshman English 
round table, however, it was unani- 
mously approved. 

I am forwarding this note to you 
for any notice which you may wish 
to give it in the next News Letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Milton Ellis, 
Univeristy of Maine 
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asic English in or What a Young Composition 


Teacher Should Know 


Dr. Creek’s request for a train- 
ing formula for teachers of compo- 
sition should not be left unanswer- 
ed. Perhaps these modest propos- 
als will help. The prospective com- 
prof should have: 


(1) No. Ph.D. and no intent to 
get it. The method of study, the 
sort of information acquired, the 
psychological effects (tension, in- 
troversion, distorted view of life, 
and probable monocarpism) unfit 
one to teach freshmen and elemen- 
tary composition. 


(2) One or two years of work 
on a small newspaper. College 
courses may teach one to write 
1,000-word themes, but only news- 
paper work will train one to cut 
this verbiage in half. 


(3) A good reading knowledge 
of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture of all countries. This is at 
present difficult to secure in regu- 
lar college courses, because they are 
usually concerned with only the big 
fish of little periods, the weak links 
in “evolutionary” chains, books (or- 
dinary) about books (immortal), 
and mere nibbles at the great long 
classics, 


(4) A small amount of magazine 
publication, enough to make him 
conscious of diverse editorial re- 
quirements, enough to indicate to 
his students that teacher too can 
write. 

(5) A course in pedagogy, one 
in logic, one in philosophy, one in 
the history of the language. Noth- 
ing in excess here—or elsewhere. 


W. L. Werner. 


Pennsylvania "State College. 


Members who write to our ad- 
vertisers are asked to mention 
The News Letter. 


Ad last! 


A book on verse writing that 
is simple and interesting 


VERSE WRITING 


SIMPLIFIED 
* 


A manual dealing with fun- 
damentals—rhyme, rhythm, me- 
ter, pattern, etc. 


The approach is gradual, one 
step at a time, and exercises 
for practice are suggested. 


Use this as a text for your 
beginning verse writers, and 
recommend it to students work- 


ing alone. 
READY JUNE 15. 
* 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford University, California 


$1.50 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


May, 


An invigorating and fruitful 
exploration of personal and 


social problems through 
literature 


Patterns 


for 
Living 
By OSCAR J. CAMPBELL, J. VAN 
GUNDY & CAROLINE SHRODES 


The original organization of the 
300 readings in this new text, 
around topics of fundamental sig- 
nificance to youth, will help the 
freshman student build a living 
philosophy at the same time that 


he is introduced to some of the 
best literature of all ages and is 
learning to express himself in 
writing. 


1306 pp., $2.75 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 


The Contemporary Scene 
Mirrored in Literature 


THIS 
GENERATION 


Anderson-Walton 


992 Pages, $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


* 


Just Published ... 


SCRIBNER 


HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 
By ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 

Associate Professor of English at 
the University of Michigan; Chair- 
man of the Committee on Current 
Usage, National Council of Teachers 
of English, and co-author of the 
Council’s Report. 

PRACTICAL, MODERN, DIRECT 

$1.60 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Portrait 

Professor Windbag, Ph.D., 
Astounds his freshman class 
With nineteen-twenty heresy 
That shocks each lad and lass 


Into a most profound respect 
For his courageous intellect. 


A. J. M. Smith 
Michigan State College. 


Three Cheers | 


“If Literature has a place among 
the fine arts it must be so taught; 
criticism leading to trained enjoy- 
ment and keener appreciation must 
have first place ae 

So reads in part an editorial in 
the News Letter for March, 1940. 
I heartily agree with the writer. I 
hope he will agree with my con- 
tention that the study to recom- 
mend for second place, at least, is 
the study of the English language. 

By that I do not mean a course 
in the history of the language, a 
course which demands a_know- 
ledge of Old and of Middle English. 
I mean, on the contrary, a course 
which will acquaint undergraduates 
with some of the factors that have 
changed and are still changing our 
language; a course which will give 
students some background for de- 
ciding questions of present-day 
usage and pronunciation. 

Let me illustrate. The February 
issue of Word Study, published by 
the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
reprints an ironical editorial from 
the New York Times on the fact 
that “Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege proposes to grant diplomas 
only to those candidates for grad- 
uation who use English properly.” 
The writer then adds: “In this land 
of liberty, for a century and a half, 
the collegian has been privileged 
to say, ‘ain't, and ‘those kind of 
teams,’ and ‘that kind of a touch- 
down,’ and ‘They were given three 
cheers,’ and ‘It looks like it was 
going to rain,’ like any one else.” 

The editorial writer seems to 
class “They were given three 
cheers” with more unacceptable ex- 
pressions. I suppose he would have 
us write instead, “Three cheers 
were given (for) them.” He might 
say that “They were given three 
cheers” is illogical. Or he might 
fali back on the rules of grammar 
and assert that if we try to dia- 
gram the sentence “They were 
given three cheers,” we would run 
into difficulty: we would find’ that 
“three cheers” would not go any 
place except on the “object-line” 
and a passive verb cannot take an 
object. 

Word Study probably is widely 
read, and statements by New York 
editorial writers will influence 
many. However, a student who has 
had even an elementary course in 
present-day English might do 
some investigating before he con- 
demned “They were given three 
cheers.” 4 

If he referred to English Usage 
by J. Lesslie Hall, he would see that 
Hall names thirty-eight writers— 
from Hugh Latimer to Holmes— 
who used sentences of this type in 
which there is a “retained object” 
with a passive verb. Hall also 
gives a list containing forty other 
writers—from Richard Rolle de 
Hampole to Stevenson—compiled 
by Lounsbury; and these also have 
used the retained object with the 
passive. Hall calls this retained 
object a striking feature of the 
English language and adds: “It 
was evolved by our language cen- 
turies ago and is deeply imbedded 
in colloquial, platform, and written 
English.’ 

In addition, E. A. Cross (Funda- 
mentals of English) names other 
scholars, including Jespersen and 


Kittredge, who also defend this us- 


age. George O. Curme (Syntax), 
who gives an account of the devel- 
opment of the construction, says 
that we find the accusative of the 
active retained in the passive as 
early as the thirteenth century. 
Maurice Hicklin, 
Humboldt State College 


An Incomplete 


Experiment 


During the summer, the English 
Department of Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, decided to regard itself as 
a group working rather in litera- 
ture than in English or any one 
language. Thus, in the stiff read- 
ing program we were preparing, 
we could assign, for examples, 
Lawrence of Arabia’s translation 
of the Odyssey, the story of David 
from the Old Testament, the Nibel- 
ungelied. Experience, we feel had 
taught us that, to secure respec- 
table English from college fresh- 
men, even if that were the only 
aim, the best means were three: 
to lead them to read the great 
stories of the world, to read, where 
possible, with appreciation of rhy- 


thm and sound values and to awak- 


en an interest in the ordinary peo-|| 


ple and things around them by con- 
stant themes based on observation. 
We decided that our job was not to 
bewail the material sent us from 
high schools and that remedial 
courses as such were, quite defin- 
itely “out,” that the better time 
to remind graduates of twelve 
years of previous training of com- 
mas or spelling was after an in- 
teresting theme, not before. 

At the end of April, a question- 
naire developed the following re- 
sponses from the students. A heavy 
majority claimed that grammar 
had been improved more through 
the reading program than through 
formal instruction. A majority 
again insisted that the required 
nature of the reading had not kill- 
ed enjoyment. The most gratify- 
ing indication of the program’s 
measure of success lay in the re- 
ports that a goodly number had 
started a personal home library, 
that books had been recommended 
by fellow students, that reading 


over and above that required had 
been done. The tentative choices 
offered of “most profitable,” “most 
enjoyable,” were individualistic and 


interesting. 
Hugh McCarron, S.J. 
Loyola College 


Indiana Teachers 
Affiliate with CEA 


The Indiana College English As- 
sociation meeting at DePauw Uni- 
versity on May 11 voted to affiliate 
with the College English Associa- 
tion, retaining its complete auton- 
omy, however. This relationship 
would make it possible for college 
English instructors in Indiana to 
belong to the regional group with- 
out membership in the national 
association. An interlocking direc- 
torate, and a strong sentiment in 
favor of membership in both or- 
ganizations should result in close 
relationship during a trial year. 
Professor Herbert L. Creek of Pur- 
due University, a eran of CEA, 
is president of the Indiana asso- 
ciation. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


You Should Be Familiar Wig 


Letters of William Shenstone, 
by Duncan Mallam. $7, 


Shelley’s Religion, by Ellsworth Gam 
nard., 


The Waverly Novels and Their 
by James T. Hillhouse. 


Mythology and the Renaissance 
dition in English Poetry, by Do 
Bush. 


Poets and Playwrights: Shak 
Johnson, Spenser, Milton, by &f 
Edgar Stoll. 


Frivolities of Courtiers and Foe 
of Philosophers: From the Policrataam 
of John of Salisbury, translated 
Joseph B. Pike. 


Descriptive booklet on request 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PRESS Min 


Freshman 
Compositio 


By PAUL N. LANDIS 
University of Illinois 


A practical new text that ted 
the student how to write 
than about writing. 


D. C. Heath & Compe 


Recommending the new 


A 
COMPLETE COURS 


FRESHMAN 


By Harry SHAW 


“I can only concur in toto Wil 
the implications of the tii® 
It is the most complete as Wa 
as one of the liveliest bogm 
of its kind | have ever segim™ 
says Professor M. W. Blacks 
the University of Pennsylvania” 
of this 
ings textbook. 


$2.60 
e 
Harper & Brothé 


49 East 33d Street New 
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